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a Jew who is one outwardly; neither is that 
circumcision which is outward in the flesh; but 
he is a Jew who is one inwardly, and circum- 
cision is that of the heart, in the Spirit, and not 
in the letter, whose praise is not of men but of 
God,’ was revived; and the hatred which Satan 
has to genuine Quakerism, as striking at the root 
and fabric of his kingdom, was adverted to. He 
cares not by what means he can destroy us, and 
our religious profession. If he cannot induce 
those who hold it, to deny the principles with 
the tongue, but succeeds in drawing them into 
the friendships of the world, and the love of its 
profits and delights; and thereby they lose the 
inward life and power of godliness, it answers 
his purpose. Of this, there appeared to me, to 
be great danger; the love of ease, and the flat- 
teries of worldly men, lying so near the natural 
inclination ; which shrinks from the baptism of 
the Holy Spirit, and those dispensations which 
purge the branches, and keep them alive in the 
Vine. It was a season of rather close exercise ; 
and yet Divine love and fervent desire for my 
brethren and sisters covered my heart ; that we 
might all become more what the Lord would 
make us, were we entirely given up to Him.” 

“18th. Attended the-Preparative Meeting at 
Carthage. It was not large; but I hoped there 
was a remnant of the suffering seed, who are 
acquainted with the hidden life; keeping at the 
feet of Jesus, where they are instructed in the 
faith and patience of the saints. These are the 
salt among us; and though the unregenerate 
man, whose eyes are not anointed with the eye 
salve of the kingdom, cannot discern their safe 
abiding, yet it is in Christ; and even the world- 
lings are compelled to confess to their firm and 
upright standing. The dear young people were 
affectionately pleaded with, to bow to the yoke 
of Christ, and in the obedience of faith, serve 
Him; that they may know Him to become the 
chief of ten thousands, and altogether lovely to 
their souls; and He would qualify them for 
service in his church. I hoped it was a time 
of renewed visitation and encouragement to 
some.” 

“19th. At Pleasant View we had a pretty 
good sized meeting, made up of a class which 
loves ease, in relation to the performance of re- 
ligious duty, some unfaithful ones, and some 
who hold back through fear and diffidence. I 
was enabled to enter into their condition ; bring- 
ing to their notice the parable of the wedding 
feast of the king’s son; to which, though pro- 
vided without expense or trouble to those who 
were invited, they refused to come; pleading 
various excuses. So in this day, many neglect 
the offers of Divine regard, excusing themselves 
from obeying his requirings; and thus they fail 
to be brought to the feast of fat things, and of 
wine well refined on the lees. Some on the 
ground of their unfitness, desiring to put upon 
others what the Lord calls on them to do, and 
from this cause never come to the growth in 
Christ, and that standing in his church, they 
would be brought to, were they faithful in the 
day of small things. Here is one of the causes 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Vtions from the Journal of William Evans. 
(Continued from page 210.) 

1851—Ninth Month 9th. “Had a meeting 
at White Lick. After a season of waiting upon 
the Lord, the temptations and dangers to which 
even the believer, who has attained to some 
steadfastness and experience in Christ, is ex- 
poxd—like standing upon a sea of glass, min- 
gled with fire——were a little opened to their 
view, Though the Lord’s tender mercies are 
over all his works, we cannot expect preserva- 
tion without watchfulness and prayer, walking 
iw lowliness of mind before Him. All self-suf- 
ficiency, and relying on past attainments, must 
be relinquished, and a willingness lived in to be 
emptied and stripped, by Him who knows our 
infirmities, and what baptisms and reductions 
are needful for our refinement and growth in 
Divine Grace. Some things relating to the work 
of regeneration and sanctification, were brought 
before them; and the meeting was concluded 
vith vocal prayer for Divine regard, and for the 
Lord's sustaining power in our trials. 

“Went back to our lodgings and dined. Just 
before we left, two Friends coming in, we fell 
into silence, and the departure of a large pro- 
portion of our members from that inward exer- 
se for themselves and for the right support of 
theeause of Christ, which every one ought to 
experience, was alluded to; and the desire ex- 
pressed that those present might keep to it. 
Where are those travailing ones, the mourners 
in Zion, the burden-bearers among us? Many 
®t not to understand the doctrine of regener- 
ation, and daily suffering; such a state of ease 
a8 come over us.” 

_ “Ith. At Sugar Grove Preparative Meet- 
lug, the indispensable work of inward sanctifi- 
cation, and daily waiting upon the Lord, for 
strength and preservation, were enforced; and 
the danger of relying upon a literal, or educa- 
tonal assent to the truths of the Christian re- 
gon, without the inward work, was declared 
among them. I was fearful that some were too 
welfeonfident, and not acquainted with daily 
rating in the path of humility before the 








































































































_ “17th. Attended Raysville Preparative Meet- 
ing. In the first sitting, the great importance 
* inward, vital religion impressed my mind; 
and the testimony of the apostle, that ‘ He is not 
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of weakness, and why our Society does not shine 
with that brightness it should appear in. There 
was a renewed call extended to some, old and 
young, to obey the drawings of the Saviour, that 
they may become servants and pillars in the 
Lord’s house. The meeting closed with solemn 
supplication for their help and strength. It 
was a favored, good meeting; in which holy 
help was extended to me, a poor creature, and 
for which I was humbly thankful.” 

“21st. At Spiceland I felt much emptied, 
and thought it might be my place to set an ex- 
ample of silence; but after waiting a long time, 
the passage was revived, with an intimation to 
stand up with it: ‘The light of the body is the 
eye; if, therefore, thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light; but if thine eye be 
evil, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. 
If, therefore, the light that is in thee be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness?’ The subject 
was gradually opened, and the Lord enabled me 
to warn some, of the danger of relying upon 
their own wisdom and understanding, substi- 
tuting them for the guidance of the light of 
Christ in the heart; by obedience to which 
alone, the work of regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion can be experienced. Without this, all edu- 
cational faith and knowledge ; all that man may 
do in his own strength, will avail nothing in the 
work of salvation. He may think to do good, 
by talking of the truths of the Gospel, and 
making much display of them before men; but 
without the inward, heart-changing work of 
Divine grace, all this will be no better than fig- 
leaf coverings; our own righteousnesses, which 
are as filthy rags. All classes were encouraged 
to come under the operation of the Spirit of 
Christ in the heart, that they may know the 
work of salvation to be going on with the day. 
To the fathers and mothers in the Truth, the 
language of sympathy and consolation was ad- 
dressed, with the expression of faith, that as they 
persevered in watchfulness, the Lord’s covenant 
with them would not be broken; but they would 
know preservation to the end. They would be 
made a blessing to the dear young people; who 
were also tenderly invited to take the yoke of 
Christ upon them, for which they would receive 
the reward of sweet peace, and never have cause 
to regret serving so gracious a Master. I 
thought it was a day of Divine condescension, 
and of unmerited favor to us, poor unworthy 
creatures.” 

“25th. At West Grove Meeting, a plain and 
unequivocal testimony against the habit of sleep- 
ing in meeting, was delivered among them; in 
which they were reminded of the fervor of blind 
Bartimeus to have his eyes opened, when he 
cried out to the Master, ‘Jesus, thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me.’ Were we livingly 
engaged in our religious meetings to wait upon, 
and cry unto Him, our eyes would be opened 
to see wondrous things in his law, and we should 
be raised above this drowsy spirit. 

“27th. We attended the Monthly Meeting at 
Milton. I was enabled to labor with the young 
people, to induce them to give up in early life 
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to the will of their Heavenly Father, inwardly 
revealed in their hearts; by which alone they 
can be fitted for usefulness in the church, and 
experience a growth from stature to stature in 
the blessed Truth.” 

“28th. At Bethel Meeting, I was engaged 
to draw Friends into an individual examination, 
whether the life and power of Christ reigned in 
them, that they might be made and kept 
branches of the living Vine, and by their spirits 
and example, show forth the efficacy of the re- 
ligion of our Lord Jesus Christ. I felt afraid 
the strong man had not come down isto the 
state of a little child ; but that some were judg- 
ing and acting too much in their own wisdom 
and understanding, by which the Seed of the 
kingdgm was borne down, and did not rise into 
dominion.” 

“Tenth Month 7th. Attended Indiana Yearly 
Meeting held at Richmond. Much time was 
consumed in discussing subjects in which the 
expenditure of money was concerned ; which 
has the effect to keep the attention occupied 
with outward things, instead of a travail of spirit 
for the welfare of the members, and the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ, by a life of religious 
exercise, and showing forth the fruits of the 
Holy Spirit. So many concerns of an outward 
nature, all of which are reported upon, and long 
discussions entered into, it appeared to me, kept 
the mind so afloat, that the meeting did not ex- 
perience that inward feeling after the solemniz- 
ing presence of the Head of the church, and the 
pointing of the Divine finger, which would give 
sound judgment, and tend to the edification of 
the body, in the life and power of the Holy 
Ghost. To get the great number of these sub- 
jects, with others of a different nature, disposed 
of, the business was crowded on the meeting. I 
wish not to judge uncharitably, but I did fear 
that the great object for which the church is 
brought together annually, is not, under these 
circumstances, as fully answered as it should be. 
There is some danger of such a Yearly Meeting 
becoming like a great philanthropic or benevo- 
lent association ; and the minds of the members 
being much absorbed by these objects, as if they 
constituted the work of religion ; and by which 
the activity of the natural man may be substi- 
tuted for the leadings and direction of the Head 
of the church.” 

Reaching his home on the 11th, he thus re- 
cords his gratitude: 

“Under a sense of the goodness and protec- 
tion of the Lord, our holy Helper, in preserving 
us from dangers, furnishing ability from time 
to time, to do his will, and bringing us safely 
home to our dear families, gratitude many times 
warmed my heart; with the desire to ascribe 
unto Him, thanksgivings and praise, and to bless 
his ever-adorable name. Many Friends greeted 
me very warmly on being restored to them.” 

“Since getting home, I have passed through 
seasons of great stripping and desertion, which 
have been followed by the renewal of Divine 
good, and some ability to testify to others, of 
the faithfulness of the Lord to his poor creature, 
in raising him up, and renewing his faith in his 
unchangeable power and goodness.” 

1852.—Second Month. “The proper holding 
of our approaching Yearly Meeting, is a subject 
of great weight; and, at times, it seemed as if 
I should be willing to be released, and gathered 
away from it. But the exercise must be borne 
by some, if the cause of Christ is upheld by our 

religious Society. When we consider the awful- 
ness of eternity, and that we have individually 
a work to perform, we have need to resign our- 


selves unto the Divine hand, and ask of the Lord 
strength to endure our trials, and to follow Him 
faithfully, so that the work and the wedding 
garment may be finished by the time the end 
comes.” 


felt moved to utter the language of the prophet, 
‘O thou afflicted, tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted, behold, I will lay thy stones with fair 
colors, and Jay thy foundations with sapphires. 
And I will make thy windows of agates, and thy 
gates of carbuncles, and all thy borders of pleas- 
ant stones.’ 
from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lord thy Redeemer;’ and to say, that under the 
clothing of peace, which had spread over my 
mind, from the early part of the meeting, I was 
prepared to bear testimony that our God is a 
God nigh at hand and not afar off; and that He 
who joined himself to his sorrowing disciples, 
after they had seen their Lord crucified, dead 
and buried, would also join himself to us, as we 
walked by the way, and would satisfy us, that 
it was He, and would sustain us by his power.” 


to hold forth a word of encouragement, this 
morning, to the tribulated members; and after- 
wards it seemed to be my duty, to bend the knee, 
and vocally implore the compassionate Shep- 
herd, to remember mercy in the midst of judg- 
ment; to renew the faith of the fearful, discon- 
solate ones, and to defend his heritage from the 
attempts of the cruel enemy to destroy it. I 
hope we had a little renewed evidence that the 
Lord was with us, the meeting closing with much 
solemnity.” 


the movement to the West, which affected so 
many of our members in the south, the follow- 
ing account is introduced, originally published 
by John and Isaac Comly in Friends’ Mis- 
cellany. 
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“Third Month 17th. At North Meeting I 


‘In a little wrath I hid my face 


“Fourth Month 4th. My wife was enabled 


(To be continued.) 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


(Continued from page 212.) 


In illustration of the extent and character of 


A brief account of the regular movements of 


the Carolina Friends who went to settle over 
the Ohio River, in the year 1800: to which is 
prefixed a copy of Borden Stanton’s letter to 


Friends of Wrightsborough Monthly Meeting, 
in Georgia, on the proposal of their also re- 
moving to settle in what was then called The 
Northwestern Territory; dated the 25th of the 
Fifth Month, 1802, being as follows: 

Dear Friends :—Having understood by Wil- 
liam Patten and William Hogan from your 
parts, that a number among you have had some 
thoughts and turnings of mind respecting a re- 
moval to this country; and, as I make no doubt, 
you have had much struggling and many reason- 
ings about the propriety of it; and also consid- 
ering the undertaking as a very arduous one, 
that you have been almost ready at times to be 
discouraged and faint in your minds: under a 
sense of which I have felt a near sympathy with 
you. As it has been the lot of a number of us 
to undertake the work a little before you, I 
thought a true statement (for your information) 
of some of our strugglings and reasonings con- 


cerning the propriety of our moving;—also of 
our progress on the way, and the extension of 


Heavenly regard to us-ward; together with the 
progress of Friends, both temporally and spirit- 
ually, since we have got here,—might afford 


strength and encouragement to you in the ardy. 
ous task you have in prospect. 


years Friends had some distant view of movin 

out of that oppressive part of the land, but did 
not know where until the year 1799, when we 
had an acceptable visit from some trayellin 

Friends of the western part of Pennsylvania 
They thought proper to propose to Friends for 
consideration, whether it would not be agreeable 
to best wisdom for us unitedly to remove north. 
west of the Ohio River,—to a place where there 
were no slaves held, being a free country. This 
proposal made a deep impression on our minds; 
and it seemed as if they were messengers sep 
to call us out, as it were from Egyptian dat. 
ness (for indeed it seemed as if the land groang 
under oppression) into the marvellous light of 
the glory of God. 


of something of the kind, it was at first very 
crossing to my natural inclination ; being well 
settled as to the outward. So I strove againg 
the thoughts of moving for a considerable time: 
yet the view would often arise, that it was in 
accordance with pure wisdom for Friends tp 
leave that part of the land. But I had oftento 
turn the fleece, as Gideon did, and to ask coun 
sel of the Lord, being desirous to be rightly di 
rected by Him: more. especially, as it seemed 
likely to break up our Monthly Meeting, which 
I had reason to believe was set up in the wisdom 
of Truth. 
to weigh the matter as in the balance of the 
sanctuary; till, at length, 1 considered that 
there was no prospect of our number being in- 
creased by convincement, on account of the 
oppression that abounded in that land. I also 
thought I saw in the light, that the miads of the 
people generally were too much outward, 0 that 
“there was no room in the inn” of the heart 
for much religious impression, being filled with 
other guests; and notwithstanding they have 
been visited with line upon line and precept 
upon precept, yet they remain in too much hard 
ness of heart. 


sensible, beyond doubting, that it was in the 
ordering of wisdom for us to remove; and that 
the Lord was opening a way for our enlamge 













I may begin thus, and say that for sever] 


















Nevertheless, although we had had a prospect 












Thus, I was concerned many times 














Under a view of these things, I was made 








ment, if found worthy. Friends generally feel 
ing something of the same, there were three of 
them who went to view the country, and on 
worthy public Friend. They travelled on til 
they came to this part of the western country, 
where they were stopped in their minds, belier 
ing it was the place fur Friends to settle. & 
they returned back, and informed us of the sam 
in 2 solemn meeting; in which dear Jost 
Dew, the public Friend, intimated that hes 
the seed of God sown in abundance, whic & 
tended far northwestward. This informatio, 
in the way it was delivered to us, much tender 
our spirits, and strengthened us in the belief 
that it was right. So we undertook the wotk, 
and found the Lord to be a present helper @ 
every needful time, as He was sought unto; ye 
to be as “the pillar of cloud by day and the 
lar of fire by night:” and thus we were ledsafe 
ly along until we arrived here. ‘ 
The first of us moved west of the Ohio in the 
Ninth Month, 1800; and none of us had a house 
at our command to meet in, to worship # 
Almighty Being. So we met in the W 
until houses were built, which was but a short 
time. In less than one year, Friends so incre 
that two Preparative Meetings were settled; 
in the last Twelfth Month, a Monthly Meeting 
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. called Concord, also was opened, which is now 
iarge. Another Preparative Meeting is request- 
ral ej, and also another First- and week-day meet- 
‘ ing. Four are already granted in the territory, 
i snd three meeting-houses are built. Way ap- 
we to be opening for another Monthly Meet- 
ng ing; and, I think, a Quarterly Meeting. 
via, Having intimated a little of the progress of 
for friends in a religious line, I may say that as to 
ble the outward we have been sufficiently provided 
th. for, though in a new country. Friends are set- 
on ting fast, and seem, I hope, likely to do well. 
‘his Under a sense of these things, and of the many 
ds: favors the Lord has conferred on us, I have been 
eat rady,and do at times cry out: “ Marvellous are 
rk. thy works, O Lord God Almighty! just and true 
De sre all thy ways.” And Oh! that we may ever 
t of hewficiently thankful, and ascribe the praise 
to Him alone to whom it is due. 
pect Now I may inform you a little of the nature 
very of this country. It is in the main very hilly; 
well though most of the land may be profitably culti- 
Linst vated, and produces abundantly. Corn, from 
ime: thitty to forty bushels per acre, ploughed twice ; 
8 in sometimes more when well worked: some places 
s to have produced from fifty to sixty bushels per 
-n to are. Wheat, from twenty to twenty-five bush- 
oun ds. The soil appears to be very natural to grass 
y di of the best quality ; and we make plenty of good 
med sugar, Salt-works are being erected; and in 
hich ame places considerable quantities are made. 
dom So that I think people may live here as inde- 
imes pendent of European trade as in any country. 
* the Feeling my mind clear of apprehended duty 
that towards you, and not desiring to enlarge, I bid 
g in- yu farewell; commending you to God and to 
* the theword of his grace that is able to make a way 
also for you where there may seem to be no way, and 
f the to direct you aright in all things, yea, to make 
that you wise unto salvation, and to build you up in 
heart that most holy faith without which (I believe) 
with you will not journey safely along,—I conclude, 
have with unfeigned love, your friend, 
ecept BorDEN STANTON. 
hard- _—_— 

It appears by a copy of the minutes of a 
made Mouthly Meeting on Trent River, in Jones Co., 
n the North Carolina, held in the Ninth and Tenth 
) that Months, 1799, that the weighty subject of the 
lange members thereof being about to remove unitedly 
r feel- othe territory northwestward of the Ohio River, 
ree of was and had been before that time, deliberately 
d one under their consideration. And the same pro- 
n til posal was solemnly laid before their Quarterly 
uotry, Meeting held at Contentney the 9th of the 
lier: Tenth Month ; which, on weighing the matter 
», & and its consequences, concluded to leave said 
sane Friends at their liberty to proceed therein, as 
Joseph way might be opened for them: yet the subject 
1e ¥8 continued till their next Quarter. And 
ch et they having (before the said Monthly Meeting 
ation, ceased) agreed that certificates be signed therein 
\dered forthe members, to convey their rights respect- 
belief iely to the Monthly Meeting nearest to the 
work, place of their intended settlement, showing them 
per in § be members whilst they resided there; such 
y; yet, BF ertificates for each other mutually were signed 
hepit § 1 their last Monthly Meeting held at Trent 
deafe § foresaid, in the First Month, 1800; which was 

ten solemnly and finally adjourned or con- 
in the § cluded; and ‘their privilege of holding it, to- 
, house gether with the records of it, were delivered up 
ip the F ‘their Quarterly Meeting held the 18th of the 
woods, # Sime month, 1800. : 
a short They removed accordingly ; first to the settle- 
reased = Tent of Friends on each side of the Mononga- 
d; and bela River, in Fayette and Washington counties, 
eeting, § 10 Pennsylvania, to reside a little while, in order 





to prepare for beginning their intended new set- 
tlement over the Ohio. 
certificates with them, they laid‘ their circum- 
stances, with extracts from the minutes of their 
former monthly and quarterly meetings in Caro- 
lina, before Redstone Quarterly Meeting, held 
the 2d of the Sixth Month, 1800, and received 
the advice and assistance of Friends there. 


ment in the year 1800; and were remarkably 
favored with an opportunity to be accommodated 
with a quantity of valuable land, even at the 
place which was chosen for their settlement by 
the Friends who went to view the country before 
the office was opened for granting lands in that 
territory. 
for, and secure divers sections (so-called) or 
tracts of land, containing square parcels of about 
six hundred and forty acres each, even as some 
of the first purchasers, before many others came 
in to interfere with them; which appeared as a 
marvellous affair to themselves and others. 


the visitor to India is the many material evi- 
dences of the presence and rule of the British. 
I say material evidences, for of the actual pres- 
ence of the British the number is so small as 
almost to be overlooked. 
are 60,000 British soldiers in the cantonments, 
but these are rarely seen. 
population, apart from the soldiers, is not an- 
other fifty thousand. Yet everywhere is the 
evidence of British occupation. 
fact about the smallness of numbers of English 
in India, in comparison with the greatness of 
their influence and power, for the purpose of 
illustration. 


of the progress of Christianity in India as pain- 
fully and discouragingly slow; nay, it is com- 
mon for missionaries themselves to lament the 
fewness of their converts and the comparative 
immovability of the Indian heart and conscience 
toward God. But to judge of the power and 
progress of Christianity in India by the com- 
paratively few native Christians to be met with 
would be as great a mistake as to suppose that 
because there are no more than one hundred 
thousand English soldiers and civilians together 
therefore British rule was not firmly established. 


every day and month I am in India is the mar- 
vellous progress Christianity has made and the 
rapidity and length of the strides it is now mak- 


of Christianity in India by studying the Mis- 
sionary Reports of the various societies or by 
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Having brought their 


Thus they proceeded and made their settle- 


And thus they were allowed to enter 


(To be continued.) 
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Indirect Results of Christianity in India. 


BY GEO, F, PENTECOST, D.D. 


I have said that the first thing which strikes 


It is true that there 


The entire English 


I repeat this 


It is common for superficial observers to speak 


The thing that surprises me more and more 


ing. It is impossible to understand the progress 


looking over the census returns of the Govern- 
ment. One must be here on the ground, go in 
and out among the people, compare the habits 
and customs of to-day with those of fifty years 
ago. One must take into account the present 
state of Hinduism, especially in the upper 
classes, with what it was fifty or a hundred 
years ago. As a matter of fact there is scarcely 
an institution, a caste, a belief, or a social cus- 
tom in India that the spirit of Christianity has 
not breathed upon and to some extent affected 
and modified. It would require more than one 
article even to indicate the evidences of progress 
in this direction. But I will try and set some 
things before the readers of The Independent 
which may help them to understand what is be- 


gious self-sacrifice. 
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ing done indirectly toward the Christianizing of 
India. 


Let me then begin with the altered faith of 


Hinduism under the influence of Christianity. 
One hundred years ago Hinduism was solid. 
There were practically no schisms in its vast 
body. 
crowded; the temples were flourishing; the 
rites and ceremonies of their grossly idolatrous 
system were practiced universally, by the great 
as well as the small, the rich as well as the poor. 
The Brahman reigned supreme everywhere, the 
spiritual (?) lords of all the people. 
were being burnt in the name of Hinduism, and 
the rite was considered one of the most sacred 
and most pleasing to the gods. 
cide in a dozen forms was encouraged and prac- 
tised. 
selves alive; drowning themselves in the sacred 


The schools of the Brahmans were 


Widows 


Religious sui- 
All over India men were burying them- 


rivers; starving themselves to death; and in 
many other ways offering themselves in reli- 
Child murder was the com- 
mon practice all over India, especially the mur- 
der of girl babies. The rites of Jagganath 
were in full force, and though not as commonly 
as is popularly supposed, yet it was true that 
religious devotees did cast themselves under the 
wheels of the cruel car, and they were encour- 
aged and applauded for it. This has ceased out 
of the lend. The cruel rites of the ascetics 
were everywhere practiced. Men were found 
hanging head downward from the limbs of 
trees; lying in beds of iron spikes; torturing 
and lacerating themselves in an hundred ways, 
all in the name of the gods, with the encourage- 
ment of the priests, and in entire harmony with 
the universal faith of the Hindu. The Thug 
practiced his profession under the patronage of 
the gods, and the thief caste was recognized as 
really as any other caste. All these things 
have entirely or in greater part passed away in 
the last hundred years. It may be said that 
these have been put down by the strong hand 
of British rule and law and not by Christian 
influence. But in these things as in many other 
the British Government (in no sense a Christian 
Government) has acted in obedience to the Chris- 
tian conscience of both Europe and America. 

In a later article I shall more particularly 
set forth the rapid decadence of caste under the 
constant attacks of Christianity both directly 
and indirectly delivered. In this place I shall 
content myself with simply remarking that the 
caste restrictions of India to-day are no more 
what they were fifty years ago, than the rela- 
tion of the English aristocracy is the same to 
the commons to-day as it was in the days of the 
Norman supremacy. Fifty years ago or a little 
earlier the gates of the cities and towns were 
closed at five in the evening and not opened 
again till nine the next morning, and the low- 
caste people excluded lest the shadow of some 
low-caste man under the slant rays of the sun 
should fall upon some passing Brahman and so 
defile him. ‘To-day the low-caste boy, even the 
son of a sweeper (the very lowest of the low- 
castes) and the son of the Brahman, sit together 
in the same schoolroom, engage with each other 
in the common sports of the school or college. 
The railway trains are crowded with thousands 
of men of all castes and no caste, and no 
thought’ is taken of it; whereas at the time of 
the introduction of the railway system into 
India separate carriages had to be provided for 
the different castes. - A hundred years ago the 
Brahman was the protected and privileged 
caste; he did no work, followed no occupation 
except to receive the gifts and offerings of the 


people. He was not only a favored man and 
entirely supported by the people, but he was a 
god and must needs be worshipped. Even fifty 
years ago it was a common thing for men of 
other castes to prostrate themselves on the 
ground and openly worship a Brahman. Now 
Sir Brahman has ceased both to be a god anda 
supported man, except in the comparatively few 
cases where he still is the guru, or household 
teacher, or a priest actually serving in a temple. 
Brahmans to-day have to work for their living 
like other people, and are by hundreds and 
thousands performing the smallest offices in the 
employ of the Government and private business 
establishments on salaries ranging from $6 to 
$25 a month, and count themselves happy if 
they can secure such positions. Moreover, they 
have té compete for their bread with the boys 
and men of the lower and even the lowest 
castes who come up from school and college as 
well as they and demand employment. It is 
true that caste is the chief outward obstacle to 
the open spread of Christianity in India to-day ; 
but it is safe to say that all the outworks of caste 
have been taken, and it is to-day fighting for life 
in the very keep of its castle. It has been stead- 
ily beaten back till it has retreated to its last 
stronghold, and the siege is so hot and the in- 
vestment so strait that it is only a question of 
time when this great master-device of Satan 
will be surrendered. Already the desertions 
from caste, even the highest, are more and more 
numerous; and where it is not abandoned alto- 
gether its bands are being loosened and its re- 
strictions more and more minimized. It does 
not require that one be a prophet to fortell the 
utter collapse of the whole system within the 
next fifty years. For myself I do not believe 
it will last out another twenty-five. 
— The Independent. 
LanoreE, Punsas, November 3, 1891. 
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Mary Walker, of North Shields, to her Daugh- 
ter at School. 


[WRITTEN PROBABLY ABOUT THE YEAR 1782.] 


The following lines may have an interest for 
persons who have studied the habits of thought 
of the Friends of the last century. The author, 
Mary Walker, was the daughter of Abel Chap- 
man, and of his third wife, Hannah Gaskin, 
both of Whitby. Of the two other daughters of 
the same marriage, Hannah became the wife of 
Bartlett Gurney, and Jane of Joseph Gurney, 
both of the Keswick and Norfolk families. 
Mary Chapman was married to John Walker, 
in 1769. He had then left Whitby and settled 
in Northumberland. The number of their de- 
scendants is unknown to the writer, but the 
amiable character and intellectual gifts of their 
daughter Mary Walker were long remembered 
in North Shields. She became the wife of Ben- 
jamin Flounders, of Yarm, from whom Floun- 
ders College takes its name, and died a year or 
two after her marriage. A. O. B. 


My much-loved daughter, on whose infant years 
I’ve watch’d with pleasing hopes and anxious fears ; 
In infant hours a nurse may well supply 

A mother’s place, if not at all times by ; 

Maternal love, which will for ever bind, 

Now watches over thy expanding mind. 

A few choice volumes should thy thoughts engage 
Such as instruction breathe through every page. 
To Scripture records due attention pay ; 

Without their precepts never pass a day ; 

Beg the Almighty may each text expound ; 

Then, only then, they will be useful found. 
Cambray’s good Bishop in thy closet place, 

He'll teach thee purest love and Christian grace. 
Ask where thy God his gifts doth best impart, 


He'll bid thee seek him always in thy heart. 

His truths have often stayed my wandering mind, 
3e sure attend them, thou’lt instruction find. 
tead of Penn’s “‘ Maxims,” and observe his rules, 

They’ll teach thee more than e’er thou’st learned at 

schools. 

Observe his book in which is plainly shown 

Without the Cross we ne’er can wear the Crown. 

Mark Barclay’s reasonings—wise and truly just, 
And never take religion upon trust. 

Our ancient Worthies—Sewell plainly shows— 

’Midst dire oppression and tyrannic laws, 

Hurl’d into prison—punish’d e’en to death, 
Maintain’d their faith until their latest breath. 

Oh, may that Spirit be to thee renew’d, 

Whom above all they through their lives pursued ! 

Then will the world be faded in thine eyes 

Thou’ lt see how right to live—how well to die! 

Read with attention ail these volumes o’er, 

They'll lead thy judgment to a number more. 

I do conjure thee, by each tender tie, 

Let not romance or play e’er catch thine eye; 

They only tend to lead the mind astray 

From that All-good which points a better way. 

If thou would’st wish in social life to shine, 
Exert thy reason, every thought refine ; 

Good sense will stagnate, if ’tis not improv’d 
By men or authors who are well approv’d. 

As through the flowery tribe we often see 

Culling each sweet, the wise, industrious bee, 

So from each author take the finer part, 

That which improves and ’meliorates the heart. 

Thy country’s history view from early times, 
Betore thou study that of other climes. 

Observe each period—well remark the age 
When Reformation first adorns the page. 
Britons, we find, first bore the Pagan name, 
Until from distant parts St. Austin came ; 

They founded Monasteries, enrich’d each shrine 
And wish’d to think them something half-divine! 

They join’d the wars, wearing the Cross as brand, 
And went as pilgrims to the Holy Land! 

I’d have thee pass o’er those obscurer days 

To those where Truth shone with refulgent rays. 
I’ve only named them just to let thee see 
In those dark days they own’d a Deity. 

No doubt thow’it ask when a Reformer came, 

See the page honor’d with a Wickliffe’s name! 

Great Alfred’s law in Magna Charta stands, 

Secures our right from vile, despotic hands. 

My pen would stop, nor has a wish to tell 
How William conquered and how Rufus fell. 

Or how the Edwards’ armies could advance, 

Or conquering Henry joined his power to France. 
I’d rather speak of Edward—pious youth! 
Whose mind was fraught with knowledge and with 

truth: 

When foreign Embassies to England came 

He spoke each language by its proper name; 

Still better wisdom did his mind inspire, 

The Reformation was his great desire; 

This to promote his hours he did employ 

And always named it as his chiefest joy ; 

The pious mourned that in youth’s fairest bloom 

He should be summoned to the silent tomb. 

Suffolk’s good daughter next, in pious youth, 

Took for her guide the powerful Word of Truth; 

Amidst a court where gayeties abound 

Her greatest comfort in her Bible found. 

Such pure religion from her heart had sprung 

That many lines gained beauty from her tongue; 

Taught her to look with fear upon a Crown, 

With Christian fortitude to lay it down! 

In a dark prison with its gloomy scene, 

The Axe, the Priest, nor yet a direful Queen 

Could change her faith—it joined her latest breath ; 

She calmly met the messenger of Death! 

In hope the spirits of the just to join, 

Made perfect by obedience like her own. 

The worthy Bishops’ sufferings next appear, 

Reading their lives, who but must drop a tear! 

I’ve view’d this period with religious awe 

Of Him who gave the Word, and gave the Law! 

That Word which spake above the Axe’s power 

And gave true comfort in a dying hour. 

They took that law of conscience for their guide 

Through burning piles, nor turn’d from it aside; 

They found that peace the World can never give— 

That peace alone by which the righteous live. 

May these examples so inform thy mind 

To leave the world’s allurements all behind, 

Always to hearken to that inward voice 

Which will direct thee to a proper choice. 

Constant attention will thy faith increase 


And every season bring new scenes of peace, 
When Divine Influence overspreads the mind 
To every virtue it is then inclined. : 
If from unwatchfulness we lose that power, 
What will assist us in temptation’s hour? 
When wrapt in silence, every passion still, 
Then is reveal’d the Almighty’s holy Will. 
Each morn collect thy thoughts to silent prayer 
That through this day thou guard with pious care 
Thy mind from joining with the giddy throng 
In those pursuits thy conscience says are wrong. 
Review at night the actions of the day, 

If right, thy heart will amply thee repay. 
Self-approbation will more comfort give, 

Than all the honors that the great receive. 
They who refuse not conscience’ voice to own 
Will never find they’re flattered when alone. 
Thrice happy they who can with justice say: 
“Rejoice, my soul, thou hast done well to-day!” 
Will not this sentence more true comfort bring 
Than they can find who sparkle in the ring? 

I will not say religion lies in dress, 

But watchful minds will vanity suppress ; 

I know it well, my own experience tells 

That placid peace with true obedience dwells. 
Throughout the whole, I'd have the Quaker seen 
Alike in dress, in manners, and in mien. 

The great Apostle to the Gentiles saith : 

“Let Christian meekness so adorn your faith, 
That pearls nor jewels, nor embroidered hair 
With those professing godliness appear. 

Let their adorning ever prove to be 

A quiet spirit and humility.” 

These are the ornaments the Lord will prize; 
The wearer will be pleasing in his eyes. 

The Scripture better will these lines impart 

I beg thou’lt mark them deeply in thy heart, 
There’s one great duty I would recommend— 
Always to visit an afflicted friend ; 

If thou a pleasing sentiment can find 

Let every word be with affection joined. 

The balm of friendship pour into the heart, 
And seek in all their griefs to bear a part. 
Turn not thine eye from sad affliction’s door, 
But view thyself the houses of the poor, 

Inspect their sorrows, see them as thine own, 
Thus, true humanity with duty join; 

And give thine alms with such a pitying eye 
As speaks more comfort than the real supply. 


Thou’lt find these lines with no fine coloring dress’d, 
In simple guise the truth is best express’d. 

Some future period they perhaps may please 

And may be found like bread cast on the seas. 

My only wish is virtue to promote, 

With pure religion that improves each thought. 
Oh, may’st thou join with Piety and Truth, 

The hope of age—the brightest gem of youth, 
That when thine eye shall sink, thy cheek tuph pale, 
Thy lips no longer move in tender tale, 

When all life’s springs forever cease to play— 
Thy soul may live in realms of Endless Day! 


—The British Friend. 


K1xc Tommy Dower writes, “Iam aboriginal 
native, but know Queen sends us out five thousand 
pounds every year. Yet me and my friend 
want clothes and more food. White fellow com 
here, build houses and railways on our Jand and 
drive away possum, kangaroo, snake and be 
dicoot, then teachem like rum and hacca. Whit 
fellow sellem land in Perth and Fremantlsd 
make out of one grant more than Queen gr@ 
to all the blackfellows in all the colony. 
of old blackfellows very cold and hungry watt 
placesleepin. Blackfellow wants travel in trait 
but can’t even get into van with white mans 
dog. Blackfellow help whitefellow to find lots 
of country and show em whitefellow where he 
can feed sheep and make lots of money. Sheep 
eat blackfellow’s kangaroo grass then die, ifno 
die whitefellow kills kangaroo and sells em skins 
But blackfellow kill em sheep he is locked up 
but whitefellow can kill all the blackfellows 
kangaroo and nothing lock em up. If white 
fellow let blackfellow have some clothes and 
food now kangaroo all gone, and sheep feed em 
where kangaroo used to and blackfellow too of 
to walk where whitefellow has driven kangaro0. 
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In the life of Dorothea L. Dix, the philan- 
thropist, it is mentioned that a lady once said to 
her, “Are you not afraid to travel all over the 
wuntry alone ; and have you not encountered 
dangers and been in perilous situations?” 

«[am naturally timid,” said she, “and diffi- 
jent like all my sex; but in order to carry out 
ny purposes I know that it is necessary to make 
weriices and encounter dangers. It is true I 
have been, in my travels through the different 
Giates,in perilous situations. I will mention 
one which occurred in the State of Michigan. 
[had hired a carriage and driver to convey me 


the country. In starting I discovered that the 
driver, a young lad, had a pair of pistols with 
him. Inquiring what he was doing with arms, 
hesaid he carried them to protect us, as he had 
heard that robberies were committed on our road. 
[sid to him, ‘Give me the pistols; I will take 
areof them.’ He did so reluctantly. In pur- 
wing our journey through a dismal looking for- 
et,a man rushed into the road, caught the 
horse by the bridle, and demanded my purse. 
[aid to him, with as much self-possession as I 
could command, ‘Are you not ashamed to rob a 
voman? I have but little money, and that I 
vant to defray my expenses in visiting prisons 
and poor-houses, and occasionally in giving to 
objects of charity. If you have been unfortu- 
nate,or in distress and in want of money, I will 
gveyou some.’ While thus speaking to him I 
discovered his countenance changing, and he 
became deadly pale. He exclaimed, ‘That 
voice; and immediately told me that he had 
been in Philadelphia penitentiary, and had 
heard me lecturing to some of the prisoners in 
























































































































































sed, an adjoining cell, and that he now recognized 
my voice. He then desired me to pass on, and 
expresed deep sorrow at the outrage he had 
committed. But I drew out my purse and said 
tohim, ‘I will give you something to support 
you until you can get into honest employment.’ 
He declined at first taking anything, until I in- 
pale, sisted on his doing so, for fear he might be 
tempted to rob some one else before he could get 

into honest employment.” 
‘end. In the life of Samuel Hobart, an engineer on 
s the road between Boston and Worcester, are 
igiol given some interesting instanves of courage and 
usd FF slf-possession exhibited by railroad engineers. 
riends A few years ago, Osborne, an engineer on the 
com ff Morris and Essex Railroad for twenty years at 
id and last, was once delayed by snow on the track for 
1 bar everal hours; but received explicit orders from 
Whie the superintendent “to go ahead,” for the road 
eand waclear, no other train was on the track. After 
1 gives atifying himself that he had not misunderstood 
los f theorder, he left the summit on a steep down 
y wink f grade,and in rounding a sharp curve came on 
trait, # strain that was ascending the same grade under 
man’ § fillhead of steam. In an instant he whistled 
nd lots down the brakes and reversed his engine. The 
ere he noble thing, under such a tremendous strain, as 
Sheep if fully aware of the danger, obeyed and threw 
,ifinot F itelf back to avert the catastrophe. Meanwhile 
p skins the other engineer had done the same thing 
ked up vith his locomotive ; but it was possible only to 
fellows modify the shock. Together rushed those ‘two 
"white panting and reluctant giants, their joint weight 
e8 at B Uot less than sixty tons, with the gathered mo- 
eed ef Mentum of their following trains. They rose 
too old ike two furious animals in fight, standing on 
garoo Fd, and in a trice the two splendid machines 








gone distance through an uninhabited part of 
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were in ruins. The cars behind them were also 
badly crushed. Osborne did not leap from his 
engine; but never moving his hands from the 
lever which controlled it, he stood as resolute as 
a rock at his post until the shock came and then 
quick as thought adjusted his valves to allow 
the steam to escape without explosion. Man 
can furnish no clearer proof of the finest cour- 
age. During the war an incident occurred on 
the Pennsylvania Central. A regiment of sol- 
diers was on a train, stopped by a freight-train 
off the track. It was in the night, and most 
of the thousand men were asleep. Four heavily 
loaded coal cars belonging to a train ahead had 
by accident ‘become detached and had begun 
the descent from the summit toward Johnstown. 
The engineer heard the roar of the descending 
cars, and, surmising what was the matter, put 
on steam to meet the approaching line, if possi- 
ble, to break its force and save the train. His 
locomotive was a large freight, and he had 
moved several rods ahead when the cars struck 
him like a thunderbolt and crushed his engine 
back on the train; but his heroic courage had 
saved many lives. The man’s name was Strong, 
and his grateful beneficiaries presented him some 
elegant silver-plate, with the deed itself and their 
names engraved on the pieces. When asked 
why he did not abandon his train, he replied, 
“Quick as lightning I thought I had better die 
than to have those runaway cars cut clean 
through the train destroying hundreds.” It was 
an heroic answer. 

On the Marietta and Cincinnati Railroad 
formerly were a number of trestle bridges. The 
funds were low. The men were not paid. A 
train with the directors on board was going 
over it. A miscreant determined to throw it off 
and kill them all. The engineer discovered the 
obstruction. He seemed to know instinctively 
that the momentum was too great to save the 
whole train, and he signaled the brakes down 
and reversed the engine—to stop, if possible, 
the cars before reaching the chasm. Then open- 
ing the throttle-valve his engine sprang forward 
so violently as to break the connection with the 
train, and dashed to the awful leap. The bold 
man as this was going on ran out of his window 
on the engine and opened the escape-valve. 
While standing there the engine went over with 
him and, marvellous to relate, he, falling under 
the huge weight, was preserved from being 
crushed by the engine-bell at his side. The 
train for the rescue of which he had exhibited 
such incredible pluck, stopped just soon enough 
to escape the horrible leap after the engine. 

That the roll-call of heroes is constantly fill- 
ing up was proved on Tenth Month 22, 1882, 
as a train composed of ten passenger cars con- 
taining over six hundred persons passed through 
Bergen Cut, on the Pennsylvania Central, at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour. “Fire! Fire!” 
was shouted by conductor and passengers as a 
volume of smoke and fire suddenly burst through 
the open door of the smoking-car next to the 
tender. Great consternation instantly prevailed 
among the passengers of the crowded car. Their 
alarm became a panic when the fireman came 
clambering over the tender into the car and it 
was found that the train was dashing wildly on 
with the engine pouring forth flames which, if 
not promptly checked, must speedily involve all 
the cars in destruction. The speed of the train 
made it hopeless to think of escape by leaping 
off, and the passengers began to contemplate the 
possibility of death in one of the most horrible 
forms which the imagination could possibly con- 
ceive. 


“Shut the door! Shut the door!” was shout- 
ed. The door was closed, but almost immedi- 
ately it flew open again, and the engineer and 
fireman emerged from the fire and smoke and 
stumbled into the car. The train dashed on 
with no one to govern the engine. Men rushed 
to the rear platform aud there met a frightened 
crowd from the next car. Others raised win- 
dows only to realize at what speed the train was 
going, and to know that to jump out would be 
death. “Get to that closet,” shouted engineer 
Joseph A. Seeds to the fireman, pointing to the 
rear of the car, “and work the air-brakes.” 
But the passage was blocked with passengers 
and the fireman found it impossible to make 
headway. 

“What is going to be done?” asked one, of 
the engineer. 

Seeds made no reply. There was no time to 
talk. Action was now the imperative necessity. 
See him. He is well. He is in the prime of 
life. In face and form he hasa comely appear- 
ance. All is forgotten. The lives of six hun- 
dred passengers are in his hands. He must dare 
death that they may have life. He does not 
hesitate, but plunging into the seething sea of 
fire he climbs upon the tender and disappears. 
The flames originated from the “ blow-back” on 
the engine, forcing the flames out of the furnace 
when the door was opened. Seeds must go 
through the flames to reach the air-brake and 
the throttle-valve. He went through. He reached 
the throttle-valve and with burning hand pulled 
the “ air brake” and reversed the engine. He 
knew that whatever came to him, the train 
would stop and its precious load be saved. 
Nearly a minute passed and then the train came 
to a stop on the bridge over the Hackensack 
River, and all knew that the brave man had 
put on the “air-brake” and reversed the engine. 
This done, he tried tosave himself; ran back to 
the tender, lifted the lid off the water-tank, and 
leaped in. 

In the meantime the peril was past. The pas- 
sengers, wild with delight, began to wonder what 
had befallen the engineer. Rushing forward to 
the engine they found that the cab was still 
enveloped in flames, while the head and shoul- 
ders of a man appeared above the water-tank 
on the tender. They sprang to drag him out. 
They found him weak and half unconscious. His 
clothes were completely burned from him. His 
face was disfigured and his hands were shock- 
ingly burned. His body was blistered so badly 
that some of the flesh stripped off in moving him. 
Tenderly they cared for him. To the Jersey 
City Hospital they bore him, and there he died 
four days afterward. No wonder that little 
children and mothers and friends united in con- 
tributing money to create a fund for his family 
in Philadelphia. Such heroism deserves to be 
rewarded. J. W. 


EOE 


Joun Hunt tro Hannan WARRINGTON.— 
“Sometimes I have thought some are like a cer- 
tain king I have heard of, who was determined 
to have all his men just of his own length, so 
got an iron bed-stead; and them that were too 
long, he would chop them off, and them that 
were too short, he would stretch them to his 
own length. I fear there are too many yet that 
are disposed to use the iron bed-stead ; I found 
it was so when we were zealously engaged in 
what we called the work of the reformation 
recommended to us from our Yearly Meeting, 
I could see the disposition of some was—You 
must come as far as I have come, but you must 
! not go before me.” 
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John Audland. 
(Continued from page 214.) 

One day, as John Camm and John Audland 
were crossing a bridge on their way to a village 
where a meeting had been appointed, they found 
themselves surrounded by a rabble, by some of 
whom they were beaten and kicked, whilst 
others shouted, “ Knock them down, kill them, 
hang them!”—so that they narrowly escaped 
with their lives. Charles Marshall was one of 
those who found in John Audland “a dear 
friend and father in Christ Jesus,” and he after- 
wards became a very powerful preacher, the 
deep conflicts through which he had himself 
passed, the better enabling him to draw out his 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul. 

William Penn writes that “he was one that 
waited for the feeling of God’s living and heav- 
enly power to carry him forth in his ministerial 
exercises,” by which, we find, many were turned 
to righteousness, and some induced to more earn- 
estly covet the best gifts. George Whitehead— 
who says that he “truly loved him for love’s 
sake ”’—remarks, that “his sincere love and re- 
gard to Christ’s ministers and messengers ap- 
peared to be a good and necessary preparation 
for him to be a witness and partaker of the 
same ministry.” His faith was strong; and, 
unhindered by the heat of persecution, he vis- 
ited the various meetings throughout the land, 
his labors being attended by an abundant bless- 
ing. When, in 1670, at the age of thirty-two, 
God called him to the ministry, and laid this 
work before him, he said in his soul, “ How 
shall I visit Thy people in these times, when 
the rod of the wicked is upon their backs?” 
Then this reply seemed to be given him, “Go, I 
will prosper thy way ; and this present exercise, 
which is over my people, shall be as a morning 
cloud, and I will be to them as the tender dew 
through the land of thy nativity.” 

Although during the next two years he vis- 
ited every county in England, no hand was laid 
on him, nor did he know of any one who lost 
five pounds on account of attending his meet- 
ings. When describing subsequent labors, he 
says that he believed thousands received the 
word of life; and in some places, which had 
never before been visited by a Friend, meetings 
were established. ‘Oh,’ he writes, “the ten- 
derness which mine eye has seen in many places 
through the land: the watering showers that 
descended on the Lord’s plantation is beyond 
description.” 

In one of his pamphlets, “The Way of Life 
Revealed,” &c., he writes :— 

“The travail in spirit of the messengers and 
servants of the Most High in ages past, was the 
same as now it is, viz: To turn people from 
darkness unto light, and from the power of Sa- 
tan to the power of the living God ; thereby in 
nowise invalidating Christ Jesus, his manifesta- 
tion in that bodily appearance, neither his suf- 
ferings, death, resurrection, nor ascension; but 
brings all people guided thereby unto that 
which will open the eyes of their understand- 
ing, whereby they all come unto such a condi- 
tion and spiritual understanding, 4s to see and 
know their benefit by the appearance of the 
Saviour of the world; for this we testify, all 
are perfected by that One Offering that are 
sanctified.” 

By profession Charles Marshall was a physi- 
cian; he was remarkable for his kindness and 
generosity to the poor, and when on his death- 
bed he urged this duty on others. In the year 
1682, he was prosecuted by a clergyman for the 


non-payment of tithes, in consequence of which 
he was committed by the Barons of the Exche- 
quer to the Fleet Prison. After he had been 
confined there for two years, the clergyman’s 
conscience was so much troubled that he came 
in person to release him. Charles Marshall 
then settled with his family near London, 
where, during many years, he diligently worked 
for his Lord. He died in 1698, at the age of 
sixty-one. 

Another of the converts of John Audland 
and John Camm during this extraordinary visit 
to Bristol was a lady named Barbara Blaugdon, 
who had been seriously inclined from childhood ; 
she became a minister, and suffered much from 
persecution : once, when coming out from a pri- 
vate house at Bristol, where a meeting had been 
held, a man in the street stabbed her very se- 
verely, though no vital part was reached. 
After her release from a six weeks’ imprison- 
ment at Marlborough, she had some conversa- 
tion with the gentleman who had committed 
her, in consequence of which he never again 
persecuted Friends, but behaved with much 
kindness to them, even aiding them when able 
to do so. He once called at Barbara Blaug- 
don’s house at Bristol, and confessed to her that 
he was convinced of the truth of the views 
which she held, although he said that he could 
not himself walk in the way of self-denial. 

During a visit to Devon, where she was thrice 
imprisoned, she called at the residence of the 
Earl of Bath—where she had formerly often 
been received as a visitor—with the intention 
of speaking to his family on the vanity of the 
pursuits in which she had once joined them. 
When she inquired for the Countess, a servant, 
who recognized her, asked her to go to the back 
door, through which he said his lady would soon 
go into the garden. But when she reached the 
back premises a very fierce mastiff was un- 
chained, in order that he might attack her; but 
before he reached her his ferocity seemed to be 
altogether subdued, for he suddenly turned and 
went away whining. Soon the Countess came to 
her, and after listening to her counsel, thanked 
her for it. 

When Barbara Blaugdon was at Great Tor- 
rington she was sent for by the mayor, who was 
not inclined to treat her with harshness; but a 
clergyman, who was very anxious that she 
should be whipped as a vagabond, succeeded 
in persuading him to send her to Exeter Prison, 
where she was confined for some time, not being 
brought to trial when the assizes were held. 
One day the sheriff came and took her to an- 
other apartment, where a beadle, who had ac- 
companied him, whipped her until the blood 

ran down her back; meanwhile such joy was 
granted her at being counted worthy to suffer 
for Christ as to cause her to sing his praise. 
“Do ye sing? I will make you ery, by-and- 
by!” exclaimed the beadle, whilst increasing 
the severity of the strokes; but so graciously 
and wonderfully was she sustained, that she af- 
terwards said that had she even been whipped 
to death, in the state she then was, she should 
not have been terrified or dismayed. 

The sheriff, finding how unavailing their cru- 
elty was, at length bade the beadle cease strik- 
ing her. He had imagined that he had only a 
woman to deal with in her weakness, but found 
that he was fighting against God: the following 
day she was liberated. The Mayor of Bideford 
before whom she was brought, was much im- 
pressed by some serious conversation which she 
had with him, and was so eager to resume it, 
that, when she left the town, he followed her on 





horseback, and rode three or four miles with 
her ; before parting she knelt down and pra. ed Al 
for him. Apparently the influence which she , 
was permitted to exert was blessed to him; ones, : 
after leaving the county, she wrote him a letter ¢ 
which he received not long before his death, ’ : 
In the winter of the following year, 1655 ; 
Barbara Blaugdon crossed to Ireland. Te fj, 
vessel in which she sailed was in great per if 
from a tremendous storm, which the supertj. | 
tious sailors attributed to the presence of g ‘ 
Quaker, and conspired to throw her overboard, 
When she hecame aware of their design, she te 
successfully appealed to the captain for proteg. i 
tion, saying that, if he permitted such a 
her blood would be required at his hands, Tx : 
tempest continued, and as the chaplain wast 
much terrified to hold the usual service, By. 
bara Blaugdon went on deck, feeling that it wa 
her duty to address.the crew and pray for them, 
They were very grave and quiet, and afterward a 
remarked that they were “ more beholden” g 
her than to their chaplain. Fi 
On landing at Dublin she went to the hou m 
of the Viceroy, but was told that it wouldly @ o 
useless to seek for an interview with hima Me 
only on the previous day he had banished Bi. 4 
ward Burrough and Francis Howsgill from the § ™ 
island; but after a while she was shown intos wa 
drawing-room, and a gentleman came to her § % 
from the Deputy’s chamber, before whom the — 
who accompanied him stood uncovered. Nt § * 
withstanding this artifice she was convinced He 
that he was not the Deputy but a clergyman; § #! 
and, when asked by those present why she did , 
not speak to their lord, replied, “ When I se do 
your lord, then I shall give my message to him” BD 
Ere long the Viceroy made his appearance, and 
after he had seated himself on a couch shead 7 
dressed him, bidding him beware lest he should Bb 
be fighting against God by opposing his caus th 
and persecuting the innocent ; at the same tim wh 
expressing her belief that he was not so much @ 
in fault as were those who instigated him to this ) 
conduct. He was evidently impressed by he i!” 
solemn words; and, when she spoke of how the "* 
teachers of the people caused them to err, he be 
said to the clergyman, “There's for you, Mj "? 
Harrison!” and afterwards asked him whi *' 
reply he could make her. “ It is all very tm 
and very good,” he said, “and I have nothiag i “ 
to say against it if she speaks as she mean’ ™ 
Barbara Blaugdon answered that the Spiritd a 
God was true and spoke as it meant, and meas ‘ 
as it spoke; but ‘men of corrupt minds pr the 
verted the Scriptures by putting their own at i 
struction on them and deceiving those ty § ™ 
taught; but the Scriptures were of no prin Pi 
interpretation, being written by holy meé be 
God as they were inspired by the Holy Gia \ 
From Dublin she went to Cork, wheremm be 
of her relatives and acquaintances dwelt; ft th 
quent were her imprisonments, though whet: 
ever she preached there were some who bo 
ingly received her message, whilst many of bet é 
former friends trembled at her words of watt the 
ing. Once, when she was addressing the os 


in a market-place, a butcher swore he 
cleave her head, but whilst lifting his cleaver ™ 
do so a woman seized his arms, and presently 
some soldiers came to the rescue. On her net 
voyage to Ireland the ship foundered near Dut 
garven, and she had a most narrow escape! 
her life, but was providentially saved by the 
bravery of the captain and one of the sailors 
In Dublin she suffered much in a filthy pe 
on, having given great offence by a religit 
exhortation to the judges in a court of justi 
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After awhile she was arraigned at the bar, and 
when requested to plead Guilty or Not Guilty, 
answered that there was no guilt upon anyone’s 
conscience for what was done in obedience to 
God. But as this was not considered a satisfac- 
tory answer she was sent back to prison. Here 
she was visited by some of her friends, Sir Wil- 
jiam King, Colonel Fare, and Lady Brown, who 
sterwards went to the judge to endeavor to ob- 
sin her release; they laughed when he told 
them, in allusion to Barbara Blaugdon, that he 
yas aftaid of his life—saying they had known 
her from childhood, and were so strenuous in 
their efforts for her liberation that they at last 


(To be concluded.) 





Natural History, Science, etc. 


4 Samaritan Poodle.—Col. Wickersham tells 
ssingular story about a favorite dog. 

In the fifties | was presented with a young 
French poodle, which I put in the pocket of 
my overcoat and carried home. He was a very 
bright and intelligent animal, and gave many 
evidences of attachment to my two young 
daughters. He was named Flora, and when 
walking with them along the pavement, his 
vatchfulness over them attracted much atten- 
tion, he would promptly place himself between 
anything, whether man, boy or animal, that 
semed as though they would run against them. 
He was in all respects a thoroughbred dog, and 
all beeame much attached to him. 

Atthis time we lived on Penn street, a few 
doors above Pitt Street (now Fifth Street.) 
Dr. Addison, a great lover of animals, lived on 
thesame street about the same distance below 
Pitt Street on the opposite side. 
habit to lie in the morning on my doorstep, and 
the doctor stood a good deal on his doorstep, 
when not otherwise engaged. 
passing down Penn Street the Doctor hailed me 
“Mr. W.,” I must tell something wonderful of 
your little dog: For some days past I have no- 
tied him get up from your steps where he had 
been laying, and trot down to Pitt Street, and 
up Pitt Street towards the Market House, after 
awhile returning down to Pitt Street, with a 
piece of meat and a bone in his mouth and in- 
stead of going to the step and eating his food, 
crnssing Penn Street and continuing down Pitt 
Sweet. This occurring several days in succes- 
so0, My curiosity was excited and the next day 
vhén the same occurred as the little dog crossed 
the street, I walked to the corner and watched 


It was Flora’s 


One morning in 


The old brewery stood on the upper side of 
Pitt Street, occupying about half the distance 
between Duquesne Way and Penn Street. 

Along the wall on the pavement were a num- 
bet of empty hogsheads lying on their sides 
theirends toward the building. The little dog 
stopped at one of the openings between the 

eads and entered carrying his bone, at 
one reappearing and laying down just inside 
ie opening. Other dogs came there and Flora 
‘metimes had to fight them to hold his position. 
era time he would leave and return to his 
mug on the steps. 

At last Dr. Addison investigated the enclo- 
ture and found a disabled dog, who had been 
pt from starving by my dog. Was Flora 
guided by instinct or reason ?—Alleghenian. 


A Large Seal—A 700-pound seal was cap- 
lared alive off Fort Point the other day, and 
mas purchased by the Spring Valley Water 

mpany and placed in their Lake Merced 
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reservoir. The company already have 13 seals 
that are useful in destroying the carp that 
abound there in such numbers as frequently to 
fill the outlet pipe. The big seal will be a great 
help in reducing the number of fish in the res- 
ervoir.—San Francisco Call. 
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The report of the Indian Commissioner for 
the year ending Seventh Month Ist, 1891, is an 
octavo pamphlet of 210 pages. Its perusal im- 
presses the reader with a sense of the heavy re- 
sponsibilities devolving upon this officer of the 
Government, and with the very numerous 
branches into which his duties ramify. 

It is pleasant to notice the humane feeling 
manifested in the following paragraph of the 
Report: “It should be borne in mind, that this 
peculiar people are our brethren, made of the 
same blood, and as such have claims upon us. 
This vast country which is now the scene and 
the support of our greatness once belonged to 
them. Step by step they have been driven 
back from the hills and beautiful valleys of 
New England, the fertile fields of Ohio, the 
prairies of the West, until to-day, for the most 
part, they are gathered together on reservations 
poorly suited for agricultural purposes, and 
where the conditions of life are the hardest. 
The buffalo and the deer, which only a few 
years ago were found in countless thousands 
and afforded them food, raiment, barter and 
occupation, are about gone; and they are in 
many cases, driven by stress of circumstances, 
over which they have no control, te desperate 
straits for food. As a people they are poor and 
weak, and well nigh helpless. The vast and re- 
sistless tide of European emigration and the 
overflow of our aggressive.population have de- 
spoiled them of their hunting grounds, robbed 
them of their richest fields, restricted them in 
their freedom, destroyed thousands of them in 
battle, and inflicted upon them great suffering. 

“A large part of this, of course, has been the 
inevitable consequence of the conflict of a 
higher, stronger civilization with a lower and 
weaker one. In this day of our greatness and 
prosperity we can afford to treat them with the 
greatest kindness. We cannot afford to be cruel. 
For their own sake, and for ours as well, and 
for the sake of the history we are making as a 
Christian nation, we should treat them not only 
justly and humanely, but with as much generos- 
ity as is consistent with their highest welfare.” 

On the important subject of the allotment of 
lands in severalty, the Commissioner states that 
the proposal is being received with increasing 
favor by the Indians. Since the last report, 
2104 patents have been issued ; 2830 other al- 
lotments have been approved, and the issuance 
of patents directed ; and a large number of al- 
lotments have been reported to the office, which 
had not been acted on. 

Among the difficulties in the way of carrying 
out this scheme is the fact, that among the In- 
dians as among the whites, are many wealthy, 

owerful men who object to the land which they 
Sone been accustomed to control being equally 
divided with their poorer neighbors. In many 
instances the lands “are sandy plains absolutely 
sterile and unfit for cultivation without exten- 
sive and costly irrigation. So that to give an 
Indian 80 acres of land and ask him to make 
it a home and gain from it a subsistence, when 
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he has no farming implements, no horses or 
cattle, no knowledge of farming, no ability to 
bring the wild land under cultivation, seems 
but a mockery.” 


“ Another very serious matter to consider in 


this connection is that when they have received 
their land in severalty they become thereby cit- 
izens of the United States, and have thrust up- 
on them the obligations of citizenship, for which 
they are often absolutely unprepared. They 
are brought under the operation of laws which 
they do not understand ; are taken largely from 
the care and guardianship of the General Gov- 
ernment, upon which they have been accus- 
tomed to lean for protection; and are subjected 
to the fierce competition of border civilization, 
fur which they have little or no preparation.” 
The conclusion at which the Commissioner 
arrives is, that severalty and citizenship should 
come to them gradually, as they are prepared 
for the change. 


During the previous fiscal year, upwards of 


8,000,000 acres had been purchased from differ- 
ent tribes, reducing their reservations by that 
amount. While the Commissioner lovks for- 
ward to the ultimate abolition of tribal reserva- 
tions and the absorbtion of the Indians into the 
great mass of citizens, he thinks it would be dis- 
astrous to them to endeavor to effect this sud- 
denly and violently. 


Considerable space in the Report is occupied 


with the subject of education, which the Com- 
missioner regards as of prime importance. The 
annual appropriation for this purpose has been 
pretty steadily increasing for a number of years, 
and for 1892, was $2,291,650. 


There are 12 industrial training schools sup- 


ported by the Government and located off the 
reservations; of which that at Carlisle 13 the 
largest—the gross enrollment of which is 2,788 
pupils. 


There are 67 Government boarding-schools, 


with a capacity for 5,290 students, located on 
the different reservations. 


There are 91 Government day-schools, with 


accommodations for 3,295 scholars, the number 
of these the Commissioner thinks ought to be 
considerably increased. 


In addition to the schools directly under the 


charge of the Government, $600,000 is being 
expended by it the present year in the support 


of schools controlled by others, mainly different 
religious denominations —of this sum the Catho- 
lies receive $387,000, much more than half of 
the whole amount, showing that they have been 
more energetic than others in establishing 
schools among the Indians. While appreciat- 
ing the good that may be done through these 
missionary efforts, the Commissioner thinks that 
it is not consistent with the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States, to tise 
public funds in the support of sectarian institu- 
tions, 

One of the tables contained in the Report 
gives the whole number of Indians as 243,534 
of whom 57,960 receive subsistence supplies 
from the Government. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
that the interest and non-interest bearing debt de- 
creased $1,995,652.50 during the First Month, 1892. 
Total cash in the Treasury, $778,790,871.74. 

The United States Supreme Court, on the Ist inst., 
upheld the constitutionality of the recent anti-lottery 
law, affirming the decision in the case of the publish- 
ers of the New Orleans States and Mobile Register, in- 
dicted on the charge of sending through the mails 
newspapers containing lottery advertisements. 

Secretary Blaine’s cable message, accepting Chile’s 
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propositions for settlement of the differences between 
the two Governments, contains these words: ‘The 
President notes with gratification the expressions of 
regret for and condemnation of the assault upon the 
sailors of the Baltimore, offered by Mr. Pereira, and 
congratulates the Chilian Government upon the frank 
and ample withdrawal of the Matta circular, aud upon 
the spirit of justice displayed towards Minister Egan.” 

In the House of Representatives, on the Ist inst., 
Representative Arnold presented for reference a reso- 
Intion requesting the President to recall the Minister 
of the United States to Chile, Patrick Egan, to the end 
that reciprocity of amicable relations between the two 
countries may be had and maintained. 

The Democratic majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee, by formal action, has adopted the Springer 
policy and decided to attack the McKinley tariff by 
various separate bills. Upon this policy the Demo- 
cratic members of the committee decided to act as a 
unit. 

A dispatch from the City of Mexico says that “ it is 
not denied that Garza has begged for pardon from 
President Diaz, offering to betray his followers.” It 
is stated that Garza will be there shortly with the in- 
tention of arranging the matter. Several of Garza’s 
lieutenants are petitioning for pardon. 

The State Department has been informed by the 
United States diplomatic representative at Pekin of 
the practical suppression of the rebellion in Mongolia. 
He says the troops of the Imperial Chinese Govern- 
ment have routed the insurgents in various encounters, 
and that the foreign residents have reason to rejoice in 
the success of the Emperor’s army. 

A dispatch from Boise City, Idaho, says that ex- 
United States Senator McConnell has started a move- 
ment for a re-survey of the boundary between Idaho 
and Washington, believing that the present line is 
about thirty miles too far east. If this contention 
should prove correct, Spokane would be in Idaho, and 
a population of 75,000 would be added to the-latter 
State. 

A meeting of 2,000 railroad men, representing every 
State and Territory of the United States and all 
branches of railway workers, met in New York City 
last week. One object of the meeting is to effect a 
consolidation of the various orders at no distant day, 
and to bring about closer and more friendly relations 
among the members. A resolution was unanimously 
adopted favoring the equipment of all freight trains 
with automatic couplers and air brakes. 

A special report of the police department for the 
year 1891 in Philadelphia, shows 53,184 arrests, an in- 
crease of 4,036 over 1890; 21,507 arrests for drunken- 
ness as against 20,930 for 1890; 3,278 for intoxication 
and disorderly conduct as against 3,724 in 1890; 8,091 
for breach of the peace as against 7,229 in 1890; and 
514 for liquor selling without a license as against 217 
in 1890. Arrests for drunkenness and disorderly con- 
duct since the enactment of High License have in- 
creased as follows: 1888, 22,638; 188%), 20,097 ; 1890, 
24,663; 1891, 24,785. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 525, which 1s 
19 less than during the previous week, and 91 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the whole number, 271 were males and 254 females; 
79 died of pneumonia; 59 of consumption; 41 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 31 of diphtheria; 23 of oldage; 19 
of influenza ; 19 of apoplexy; 18 of convulsions; 17 of 
bronchitis; 15 of debility; 18 of typhoid fever; 12 of 
Bright’s disease ; 12 of croup; 11 of cancer; 11 of ma- 
rasmus; 10 of scarlet fever; 10 of inanition and 10 of 
inflammation of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. Extended 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, 
116 a 117; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Cotron was dull on a basis of 7}c. per pound for 
middling uplands. 

FeED.— Winter bran, in bulk, $18.00 a $19.50 ; spring 
bran, in bulk, $17.00 a $18.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.25 a 
$3.50; do. do., extras, $3.65 a $3.90; No.2 winter 
family, $3.90 a $4.15; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.25 a $4.50; Western winter, clear, $4.25 a $4.50; 
do. do., straight, $4.50 a $4.80; winter patent, $4.80 
a $5.00; Minnesota, clear, $4.40 a $4.60; do., straight, 
$4.65 a $4.85; dao., patent, $4.90 a $5.10; do., do., 
favorite brands, higher. Rye flour was not much 
wanted. We quote at $4.50 a $4.75 per barrel, as to 
quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.00} a $1.01. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 48} a 483 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 39 a 40 cts. 

Beer CatrLe.—Extra, 5} a 5} cts; good, 4} a 5 
cts.; medium, 4§ a 48 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 
34 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 24 a 4 cts. 


SHEEP AND LAamss.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts. ; good, 5f a 
6 cts.; medium, 5} a 5} cts.; common, 4) a 5 cts.; 
culls, 33 a 4} cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.— Western, 65 a 6} cts. 

Foretcn.—London, and indeed almost all Europe, is 
suffering terribly from the influenza. In London the 
death rate has risen to forty-six. Deaths from influ- 
enza are twice as many as last week, not counting 
those of which this malady is the indirect cause. Alto- 
gether there were 3,761 deaths in London, which is 
1,762 above the average. In other parts of England 
things are even worse, though some provinces are 
almost exempt, and in some great cities the death rate 
is less than usual, Pending the appointment of the 
royal commission on influenza the British Medical Jour- 
nal has been collecting information which has more 
than local interest. The medical officers of health 
throughout England, who are Government officers, 
were asked to say whether in their opinion influenza 
is infectious, and whether it can be brought within the 
provisions of the various acts of Parliament compelling 
notification to the public authorities, isolation, &e. 
With regard to the first of these points, of forty-three 
medical officers who express an opinion all but three 
have no doubt that influenza is infectious and is con- 
veyed directly from person to person. Several believe 
that it can be transmitted by clothes, etc. The ma- 


jority of these experts also hold that personal commu- 


nication alone is insufficient to explain the rapidity 
and wide extent of its diffusion, and believe the poison 
may be carried to a considerable distance through the 
air. The degree of infectiousness varies according to 
the individual, weakly persons, and especially those 
whose lungs are delicate, being particularly liable to 
it. The disease is most infectious in the early stage. 
On the Continent the malady still manifests itself, 
though in Italy its virulence has considerably abated. 
It is significant that the present epidemic has in many 
districts proved more disastrous than the last cholera 
epidemic. 

All the hospitals of Paris are so crowded with pa- 
tients, as a result of the epidemic of influenza, that 
there is now no room for new sufferers, and the munici- 
pal authorities have been compelled to ask the Govern- 
ment to permit the use of vacant barracks as temporary 
hospitals for the large number of afflicted persons 
seeking relief. The week’s mortality has been in- 
creased by 100 daily. 

Of Prince George of Wales the New York Times 
says: “It has been practically settled that Prince 
George of Wales shall marry some time in October, in 
order ‘to make the succession secure.’ No one knows 
yet who will be the favored bride, but we are assured 
to-day that ‘the universal expression of approbation of 
the Duke of Clarence’s selection of a bride who was 
English by birth and training has not been lost on the 
Queen and Prince of Wales, and it is as certain as any- 
thing well can be that Prince George will in this re- 
spect emulate his deceased brother’s example.’ ” 

The eminent minister Charles H. Spurgeon died at 
Mentone, England, on the night of the First Month 
3lst. 

Dr. Alfred Carpenter, the well-known English phy- 
sician, died in London on the 27th ult. He was the 
author of many medical works. Among his literary 
productions are a number of works and monographs 
bearing on drainage and sanitary questions, a paper 
on “Fogs and London Smoke,” and an interesting 
treatise on “Alcoholic Drinks as Diet, as Medicines 
and as Poisons.” 

An Edinburgh dispatch says the floods caused by 
the general thaw which has followed the great snow- 
storm of First Month 11th, liberating the immense 
masses of snow which then fell, are increasing with 
disastrous results. The Grampian Hills are pouring 
down their torrents, causing lakes to overflow and 
cover the low-lying regions of Perthshire. Water is 
standing knee-deep in the streets of Perth. The em- 
bankment of the Highland Railway has been carried 
away, and traflic on the road and railway in the North 
is stopped. 

The New York Tribune's special correspondent in 
London gives the following account of the troubles of 
the young Emperor in the past week over the new 
Educational bill which he has attempted, so far in 
vain, to force through. The correspondent says: The 
German Emperor, not content with being Emperor, 


now wishes to be Pope. That is pretty nearly the real | 
meaning of the new Education bill which the Lower 


House of the Prussian Landtag has been so fiercely 
debating all this week. The object of this measure is 
to put the Prussian schools in the hands of the clergy, 
to make what is called religious instruction obligatory, 
to exact a measure of conformity from all students. In 


Count von Caprivi’s words, it is a bill against atheigm 
The Chancellor and his Imperial master seem 
believe that matters of faith are to be settled by sta 
and that the people of Prussia are prepared to put the 
consciences and their relations with God in the keays 
of the King. “mt 

Dr. Virchow spoke, denouncing the attempt to se 
a political religion in Prussia. ‘The bill leads stra; M4 
he declared, to the domination of an organized pried. 
hood. Count von Caprivi's reply was an admiss 
and more than an admission, of the truth of these orig. 
cisms. He justified the bill on the express grou 
that the question was whether Prussians are to by 
Christians or atheists. This bill is to forbid them to} 
atheists, to compel them to be Christians, according ty 
their King’s conception of Christianity. 

In a letter to the Russian Government Count [g 
Tolstoi declares that the relief distribution of flour jy 
inadequate in method to meet the needs of the situatigg, 
He says that there are three types of peasants, The 
first of these is relatively well-to-do, having twey 
acres of land and probably four horses, and those nex 
in possessions ia and two horses. Over the segonj 
class—those with two horses—the sword of famine js 
continually suspended, and they must be helped to 
them from sinking to the level of the third and lowe 
class, who are actually starving, and for whom lackd¢ 
assistance means death. The government is, however 
only helping the lowest class, assuming apparently thi 
no aid should be given to those who have a remnant¢ 
property left. Count Tolstoi thinks this policy 


and that the second class, on the verge of absolute want 
should be prevented from falling over the brink, 


NOTICES. 


WantTED.—A woman Friend for teacher in th 
School for Indian Children, at Tunesassa. 
Apply to 
SAMUEL Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Erurarm Smirg, 1110 Pine St, “ 


Frrienps’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The next mee- 
ing will be held at 140 N. 16th Street, Seventh-day, 
Second Month 6, 1892, at 2 P. M. 

PROGRAMME. 
I. Methods in Arithmetic, 
Prof. George I. Aldrich, 
Supt. Schools, Quincy, Maa 

II. Discussion. 

A general invitation is extended. 

ELIzABETH N. WooLMAN, 


ELizABETH HuppLEsTon was born in North Gm 
lina, Second Month 18th, 1808; removed to Unio 
County, Indiana, in her fourteenth year, was marie 
to David Huddleston in the year 1827, removed wit 
her husband and settled in Dublin, Wayne County, Ini, 
in 1868, where they continued to live until the deat 
of her husband, which occurred in the year 1890. Se 
died at the home of her son-in-law, Aquila H. Binfort 
near Thorntown, Ind., Twelfth Month 16th, 1891, agd 
eighty-four years, lacking two months and two di 
The deceased was a life-long member of the Society d 
Friends, a full believer in its doctrines and testimonis 
and carried them out as best she could in her ery 
day life. She was a useful member of society, of # 
unassuming disposition, said but little of her religiw 
experience, but they that remember best, saw inkt 
the true Christian. She often said in her last sick 
that her trust was strong in the Lord, that she 
none other to look to, that her peace was male 
she was willing and anxious to die and be at res, bat 
willing to wait the Lord’s time. 

Drep, at her home, near Springdale, Iowa, the 2b 
of Twelfth Month, 1891, after an illness of about fir 
days, of erysipelas, ANNA E. MATHER, daughter 
John and Asenath R. Mather, aged twenty-two ya 
and six months. She was a birth-right member 
Society of Friends. Having been an exemplary 
tender of the Conservative Body of Friends at Wé 
Branch, Iowa, for years, she adorned their doctnné 
by her amiable and upright life. She will be greatly 
missed by her relatives and friends. 

, at her late residence in this city, on the it 
of First Month, Saran Fisuer Surru, daughter of 
late James and Hannah Logan Smith. A member 
the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
saeaehenaatain a 

Marriep.—Twelfth Month 17th, 1891, at Lose 
Britain Meeting, Chester County, Pa., Jou PILLIs) 
Jn., of Newark, Del., to HANNAH Tuompson, daugh® 
of Joel and S. Cornelia Thompson. 





